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Domestic Economy 
Population (mil., year-end) 
Population growth rate (%) 
Nominal GDP (billion NT$) 
Nominal GDP (billion US$) 
Nominal GNP (billion US$) 
Nominal GDP per capita (US$) 
Real GDP in NTD (% change) 
Consumer price index (% change) 


KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1990 


20.3 
1.0 
4,222 
157.0 
160.9 
7,761 
4.9 
4.1 


(in millions of dollars unless noted) 


2991. 


20.5 
1.0 
4,704 
175.4 
179.8 


2952 


Estim. 


20.7 
1.0 
4,197 
206.5 
210.5 


1993 
Proj. 


20.9 
1.0 
5,726 
225.0 
228.6 
10,800 
6.8 
3.4 


Production and Employment 
Unemployment rate (annual average) 
Industrial production (% change) 
Central budget bal. (as % of GDP) 


Balance of Payments 


Exports (fob) 67,214 


Imports (cif) 
Trade balance 


Current account balance 
Foreign direct investment (new) 
Foreign debt (year end) 


Debt service paid 


Debt service ratio as % of 
Exports of goods and services 
For. exch. reserves (year end) 
Average exchange rate for year 
Tourism receipts 
Tourism expenditures 


Foreign Investment 


U.S. 


Total (cumulative) 


U.S. 
U.S. 


(cumulative) 
share (%) 


- Taiwan Trade 


U.S. imports from Taiwan (fob) 
U.S. exports to Taiwan (cif) 

Trade balance 
U.S. share-Taiwan's exports (%) 
U.S. share-Taiwan's imports (%) 


54,716 
12,498 
10,769 
1,330 
898 
2,292 


Sak 
72,441 
26.89 
1,741 
4,984 


13,252 
3,652 
27.6 


21,746 
12,612 
9,134 
32.4 
23.1 


62,860 


AS SS 


12,014 
L,27e 
Tis 
1,976 


2.3 
82,405 
26.79 
2,017 
5,678 


15,030 
4,264 
28.4 


22,521 
14,114 
8,207 
29:3 
22.4 


15,772 
7,800 
28.9 
2169 


80,000 
25.45 
3,000 
7,900 


17,500 
4,740 
21% 


25,580 
16,940 
8,640 
29.0 
21.6 


Principal U.S. exports (1992): chemicals ($2,049); electronic parts ($1,995); 
transportation equipment ($1,987); machinery ($1,360); corn ($682); basic 
metals ($533); soybeans ($517) 


Principal U.S. imports (1992): machinery ($2,689); information/ 
communications equipment ($2,646); electronic parts ($2,603); garment 
($2,048); toys/sporting goods ($1,434); footwear ($825) 


Note: Taiwan's trade data may not agree with U.S. data. 
Source: Directorate General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics. 





SUMMARY 


Although Taiwan's gross national product (GNP) growth slowed from 
7.2 percent in 1991 to 6.1 percent in 1992 (gross domestic product 
[GDP] growth slowed from 7.2 percent in 1991 to 6.7 percent in 
1992), it was nevertheless strong by the standards of the 
industrialized world, and bested the performance of any of Asia's 
other little dragons. The somewhat disappointing performance in 
1992 -- it was below original expectations -- reflected weakness in 
Taiwan's export markets. Indeed, all components of Taiwan's 
economy grew strongly except net exports. Surging imports, due to 
robust demand for both consumer and capital goods, reflected the 
basic health of Taiwan's economy. The increase in imports, 
however, outpaced export growth, resulting in a decline in the 
balance of trade surplus for the first time in several years. In 
line with continuing recovery in the United States, official 
projections call for Taiwan's economy to grow more briskly in 1993s 
with growth falling about 6.5 percent. 


Taiwan remains heavily dependent on exports, but less so than in 
the past as exports' share of GNP steadily declines. In addition, 
Taiwan's export markets are far more diversified than ever before. 
Accordingly, while the sluggish state of much of the world's 
economy will probably thwart spectacular export growth, that alone 
can no longer prevent the overall economy from prospering. 


Taiwan's economy is increasingly integrated with that of the 
region, especially mainland China. This integration is the result 
of Taiwan investment in offshore production operations, which have 
become powerful export bases and now generate growing demand for 
Taiwan made-inputs. This demand has played an important role in 
maintaining Taiwan's exports in the face of declining or flat sales 
to traditional trading partners. 


Taiwan's ambitious public infrastructure projects continue to keep 
official spending ahead of tax revenues. While Taiwan can afford 
to finance its deficit, concern over the practice may result in 
curtailing spending on some of the projects. Should the 
authorities trim spending to limit bonded debt, Taiwan's projected 
economic growth would have to be revised downward. 


Taiwan's unwillingness to combat inflation by checking excessive 
growth in the money supply may also pose a threat to the economy, 
although not in the immediate future. For most of 1992, the 
Central Bank has been unwilling or unable to sustain an effort to 
curtail money supply growth, preferring to target interest rates. 
An outflow of short-term capital in the fourth quarter did reduce 
the expansion of money supply for the moment, but Taiwan 
nevertheless ended 1992 with inflation having topped the pace of 
the past several years. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth: The sluggish world economy caught up with Taiwan 
in 1992 as exports grew less than imports, and as a result, 
economic growth fell short of both last year's pace and most 
predictions made at the beginning of 1992. Real GNP growth dropped 
from 7.2 percent in 1991 to 6.1 percent in 1992 (GDP growth dropped 
from 7.2 percent in 1991 to 6.7 percent in 1992). Although a 
disappointment, the 6.1 percent growth is very respectable. It was 
much higher, not surprisingly, than either the recession-bound or 
weakly-recovering economies of most of the industrialized world, 
but also better than the growth of 5.0 percent posted by South 
Korea, 5.4 percent by Hong Kong, and 6.0 percent by Singapore. 
Taiwan's 1992 economic growth is driven by strong increases in 
investment, public spending, and consumption. It is the external 
sector, exports minus imports in national income accounting terms, 
which held down the island's economy as the trade surplus plunged 
29 percent from last year. Based on the assumption that the world 
economy will perform better next year, official predictions call 
for Taiwan's growth to reach 6.5 percent in 1993, with other 
observers predicting growth as high as 7 percent. 


Foreign Trade: In 1992, Taiwan's exports rose 7.0 percent to $81.5 
billion while imports surged 14.5 percent to $72.0 billion, 
resulting in a drop in the trade surplus of 29 percent to $9.5 
billion. Despite the drop, Taiwan had the only trade surplus among 
the four Asian little dragons. This is largely the result of input 
demand generated by the island's offshore production bases 
established over the past several years, especially in the People's 
Republic of China (PRC). In the period, the Chinese mainland's 
sustained demand for industrial inputs transshipped from the island 
contributed to a 24 percent rise in Taiwan's exports to Hong Kong 
to $15.4 billion and a 30-percent jump in its trade surplus with 
Hong Kong to $13.6 billion. Due to this growing trade, Hong Kong 


replaced Japan as Taiwan's second largest export market in May 1990 
and is now rivaling the United States. 


Exports of many low value-added products in 1992 fell compared with 
1991. For example, exports of footwear were down 2.8 percent, and 
exports of apparel were down 11.0 percent. These two exports 
accounted for only 8.3 percent of total exports in 1992, down from 
9.6 percent for 1991 and far less than the 18.1 percent share in 
1985. This decline was due in part to the industrial emigration of 
firms in labor-intensive industries, but also to the ongoing 


closure and downsizing of firms in those industries as Taiwan loses 
its competitiveness to lower wage areas. 


On the other hand, Taiwan's industrial upgrading has brought about 
a substantial rise in exports of technology- and capital- 
intensive goods. For example, in 1992, metal products and 
machinery/equipment registered annual growth rates of 11.3 percent 
and 12.9 percent, respectively. These two categories' combined 
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share of Taiwan's total exports increased to 44.3 percent compared 
with 42.1 percent in 1991 and 33.3 percent in 1985. 


In 1992, imports rose more rapidly than exports, deeply cutting 
into Taiwan's global trade surplus. Driving the import growth was 
strong demand for imported quality consumer goods which have become 
increasingly affordable as per capita GNP reached the $10,000 mark. 
Imports also rose due to growing demand for capital goods needed 
for public infrastructure projects and for Taiwan's manufacturers, 
which are becoming more capital and technology intensive. 


Taiwan continued to rely heavily on the United States and Japan for 
technical know-how and capital goods; these two countries dominate 
Taiwan's market. The reliance on the United States and Japan 
contributed to a marked rise in imports from both countries. 


Balance of Payments (BOP): Taiwan continued to have a BOP surplus 
in 1992, but it was fast eroding due to a steady fall in the 
merchandise trade surplus, a growing service trade deficit, and a 
chronic net capital outflow. Additional factors have been 
increasing foreign tourism by residents of Taiwan and a higher 
volume of repatriated earnings by alien workers. The BOP surplus 
fell from $1.48 billion in the first quarter to $384 million in the 
third quarter. Despite the decline, the BOP surplus pushed 
Taiwan's foreign exchange reserves up from $82.4 billion to $89.5 
billion by September. In the fourth quarter, a BOP deficit 
occurred due to the delivery of several passenger aircraft to 
Taiwan, reducing foreign exchange reserves to $83.9 billion as of 


the end of November (which was still the second largest in the 
world after Germany's). 


The New Taiwan Dollar (NTD): In 1992, Taiwan's currency 
appreciated against most major foreign currencies: up about 1.4 
percent against the U.S. dollar; up 0.6-2.1 percent against the 
Japanese yen, Hong Kong dollar, and Singaporean dollar; up 6.1-8.6 
percent against the Belgian franc, French franc, Dutch guilder, 
Deutsche mark, Austrian schilling, and Swiss franc; and up 10-23 
percent against the South African rand, Canadian dollar, Austrian 
dollar, Pound sterling, and Swedish krona. 


NTD appreciation occurred mainly in the first three quarters of 
1992, while the BOP surplus continued. During September, pessimism 
about the stock market led some capital to depart the island, 
weakening the local currency, and in the last quarter, the BOP 
deficit brought a further decline in the NTD against the dollar, 
although Taiwan's currency remained strong against major European 
currencies. Concern over NTD depreciation prompted the Taiwan 
authorities to liberalize some of the many restrictions on capital 
inflow and to take initiatives to attract foreign institutional 
investors. Specific measures included granting limited foreign 
exchange licenses to 15 new banks in August and raising the annual 
limit on capital flow for non-trade purpose from $3 million to $5 





million per account (for corporations or individuals) in 
mid-October. The direct exchange between the dollar and the 
Deutsche mark was opened in late September when the Taipei foreign 
exchange market was connected to Astley and Pearce, a money 
brokerage firm in Singapore. The foreign exchange liabilities 
ceiling for 11 banks (including 3 U.S. banks) was increased to $50 
million in early November. 


Inflation and Monetary Policy: Rapid expansion of the money supply 
and adverse weather were the two major factors exerting 
inflationary pressure in 1992. From the beginning of 1992, 
inflation stayed well above the 3.5 percent ceiling targeted by the 
economic authorities. Storms in the spring and again in September, 
however, caused heavy crop damage and sent consumer prices 
increases over the 6 percent level for April, May, and September. 


Despite the upturn in inflation, the Central Bank (CB) has not 
sought to clamp down on money supply growth. Instead, the CB has 
allowed money supply to grow sufficiently to keep bank interest 
rates down. The CB's intention has been to narrow the interest gap 
with the United States which has pushed the NTD:USD exchange rate 
from 26.49:1 in September 1991 to 25.19:1 in September 1992. In 
1992 the CB lowered its reserve requirements four times and cut its 
discount rates six times, generally following U.S. Federal Reserve 
actions. As a result, prime rates have declined from over 10 
percent in September 1991 to a range of 8-8.5 percent a year later, 
and the rate for interbank overnight call loans plunged from 8-9 
percent in September 1991 to 6.5 percent in late September 1992 and 
to 3.5-4 percent in mid-October 1992. 


The authorities tightened controls on money supply briefly in May 
and June when, following the announcement that consumer price index 
(CPI) growth exceeded 6 percent, the CB raised its discount rate 
and increased issuance of treasury bills to reduce money supply. 
This tight monetary policy was short-lived. With public concern 
over inflation waning, the CB resumed its course of easing the 
money supply through open market operations by mid-August and 
reduced the discount rate in early October. This expansionary 
policy led to a relatively high growth in M1B (the measure of the 
quantity of financial assets in circulations, i.e., currency and 
coin plus the amount of demand deposits) and M2 (sum of M-1B plus 
small denomination time deposits at all depository institutions, 
overnight repurchase agreements at commercial banks, overnight 
Eurodollar deposits of non-bank residents, and money market mutual 
fund shares) through most of 1992, staying well above the 15 
percent and 18 percent ceilings set by the financial authorities 
for money growth. For M1B alone, growth exceeded the official 
ceiling of 15 percent for six of the first ten months of 1992, 
exceeding 20 percent in two of those months. At around 15 percent, 
monetary expansion was the highest in the past four years. 
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Investment: Domestic private investment, which plunged 8 percent 
in 1990 and leveled off in 1991, reemerged in 1992 to grow 
strongly, although foreign investment in Taiwan remained weak. 
Domestic private investment picked up from an annual growth rate of 
less than 2 percent in 1991 to 12.5 percent in the first quarter of 
1992, 14.9 percent in the second quarter, and 18.8 percent in the 
third quarter. Growth slowed to 10.0 percent in the traditionally 
inactive fourth quarter. Domestic private investment growth 
averaged 14.1 percent in 1992, the highest in four years and much 
higher than the average annual growth of 8.6 percent in the 1980s. 


The robust expansion of domestic private investment has assuaged 
some of the concern widely expressed among businessmen and 
economists that Taiwan's growing overseas investments would "hollow 
out" the domestic industrial sector. The production which had 
moved overseas in recent years, mainly in labor-intensive 
industries, now generates demand for industrial inputs from Taiwan. 
Many business firms, after moving their conventional production 
facilities abroad, are devoting local resources to high 
value-added, technology- and capital-intensive industrial 
activities. Consequently, production and exports of light 
industries, such as footwear, apparel and umbrellas, fell during 
the year. That fall has been offset, however, by a rise in output 
and foreign shipments of more capital intensive industries, such as 
machinery, metal products, electronic and electrical appliances, 


auto and auto parts, aircraft parts, and information industry 
goods. 


Two major surveys on private investment plans for 1992 indicate 
that while just over half of Taiwan's manufacturing firms have 
invested or plan to invest in foreign countries, such overseas 
investment has not prevented them from investing in domestic 
operations as well. In fact, over 80 percent of the surveyed 
manufacturing firms were making domestic investments at least at 
the same level as 1991. 


Budget: Taiwan's deficit is expected to reach 30 percent of the 
total budget in fiscal year (FY) 1993, which ends June 30, 1993, 
rising from 19 percent in FY 1991 and 28 percent in FY 1992. 
Taiwan's central budget had been in surplus for fiscal years 1988 
through 1990. The six-year plan launched in 1991, which features 
several very large publicly financed infrastructure projects, has 
sharply increased spending by the central authorities. The 
deficit, which began in FY 1991, continues to be controversial. 
There is concern that Taiwan could acquire both excessive debt and 
the habit of deficit finance. Accordingly, the Ministry of Finance 
has urged the central authorities to scale back the pace and size 
of six-year plan projects, and has devised various schemes to 
permit greater private sector participation in the projects. In 
addition, the ministry increased its efforts to collect existing 
taxes and has proposed revisions in other taxes which would produce 
greater revenue. Public reaction to a proposed revision in the 
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land tax was a factor in the resignation of the Finance Minister in 
October. 


The concern over deficit financing may be overblown. The Taiwan 
authorities have not relied on foreign capital to finance deficits 
in recent years. Virtually all such gaps have been covered through 
bond sales in Taiwan to local investors. As Taiwan's recently 
acquired debt is denominated in its own currency, exchange rate 
risk is not a factor in the cost of carrying the debt. In 
addition, the amount of bonded debt is modest by world standards, 
having only risen from less than 5 percent of GNP before FY1991 to 
9 percent in FY1992 and an estimated 14 percent in FY1993, a level 
well below the United States' 45 percent in 1990 and Japan's 59 
percent in 1989. Finally, as the debt is being assumed to pay for 
specific public sector investments rather than ongoing operating 
expenses, some observers argue that it should not be compared to 
the practice of deficit finance as typically resorted to in 
industrialized countries. 


Relations with the International Community: Using its economic 
strength, Taiwan has made significant progress in returning to the 
international stage. In a September council meeting, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) set up a working party to 
consider Taiwan's application for accession to that body. In 
November, Taiwan became a nonregional full member of the Central 
American Bank for Economic Integration (CABEI). Visits by senior 
officials from other countries are increasing in number as 
competition for contracts under the six-year plan heats up. Taiwan 
has official relations with 29 countries and maintains trade 
offices in 58 countries, including 14 added in 1992. Taiwan became 
a full member of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) group 
in 1991. 


Taiwan has also tried to gain some influence or presence in such 
regional bodies as the European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (EBRD) and the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 
through financial contributions. As a means of reducing its 
isolation in the international community, Taiwan offers aid in the 
form of low-interest loans and technical assistance through the 
International Economic Cooperation Development Fund (IECDF). 
Founded in 1988 with capitalization of $1.1 billion, as of November 
1992 the IECDF has committed $156.2 million in low-interest loans 
and technical assistance to 20 nations, most of them in Latin 
America and Southeast Asia. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Taiwan is the 14th largest trading economy in the world and is 
growing fast, presenting both opportunities and potential problems. 
Taiwan's increasingly mature economy will demand more up-scale 
consumer goods and more sophisticated capital goods. The United 
States is well positioned to supply this market. Protectionist 





measures, however, stand in the way of some sales. An increasingly 
assertive legislative branch will complicate the decisionmaking 
authority of the executive branch and make it more difficult for 
the authorities to reach agreement on unpopular market opening 
measures. Accordingly, trade relations with the United States 
could become more contentious. Taiwan firms are also becoming more 
capable competitors with United States firms as Taiwan moves out of 
simple manufactured goods, where the United States long ago ceded 
most of the market, into more sophisticated products such as 
machine tools where U.S. businesses have a real stake. 


Taiwan's economic prowess will have regional consequences for the 
United States as well. Taiwan, Hong Kong, and the PRC are forming 
a very competitive export-oriented economic "zone," expecially in 
labor-intensive industries. Mainland China's cheap labor coupled 
with Taiwan's capital and management have created an export machine 
which together beat the world economic slowdown in 1992 by grabbing 
market share from other newly developed nations. This economic 
integretation is likely to push up the U.S. trade deficit with the 
PRC even as the U.S. trade deficit with Taiwan shrinks, since 
Taiwan-made components go into products assembled on the mainland 
for export. 


In addition to the island's growing links with the PRC, Taiwan 
firms have been investing aggressively throughout Southeast Asia 
(Taiwan is currently the world's leading investor in Vietnam). 
This situation merits attention because it is part of a larger 
region-wide process. Taiwan companies have set up multistage 


production operations across the region's boundaries and 
increasingly have closed the loop by marketing the output of those 
operations within the region. Such links increase the stake these 
countries have in each other and, very slowly, lessen the 
dependence they have on traditional markets such as the United 
States. Over time, this interdependence will make it more 
difficult for the United States to selectively influence any one of 
them. 


Taiwan's impending accession to the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) will bring its regulatory regime more in line with 
international standards and practices. Taiwan has agreed to abide 
by developed country standards in the GATT, meaning many of the 
restrictions American businesses now face will have to be 
eliminated. Thus, there could be improvements in the investment 
and trade regimes and expanded opportunities for American 
companies. 


Best Prospects for U.S. Investment and Exports: U.S. firms will 
find major commercial opportunities in the following fields: 


Pollution Control: $10.3 billion has been budgeted for 68 public 
environmental protection projects. Of the budgeted amount, $4.7 
billion will be set aside for wastewater control; $3.6 billion, 
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solid waste treatment; $533 million, air pollution control; $256 
million, monitoring systems; and $53 million, toxic waste 
management. Equipment sales, estimated at $940 million in 1992, 


are projected to expand at an annual rate of 20-25 percent through 
1995. 


Computers and Peripherals: Sales of U.S. computers and peripherals 
are expected to grow 20 percent annually through 1995. To 
modernize administrative work, 29 major public computerization 
projects are now in the planning or development stage. U.S. 
suppliers should capture at least 50 percent of the local computer 


market sector. U.S. sales of sophisticated peripherals are brisk 
also. 


Electronic Laboratory Instruments: Sales of electronic laboratory 
instruments are projected to expand by 15 percent annually from 
$285 million in 1992 through 1995. Taiwan's demand for imported, 


advanced electronic instruments for laboratories will be especially 
strong. 


Semiconductors: Continued rapid expansion of Taiwan's electronics 
industry saw the market for semiconductors increase from $3.3 
billion in 1990 to over $5.0 billion in 1992. The semiconductor 
market, spurred by the recently announced electronics industry 
sector development plans for information products, semiconductors, 
communications products, and consumer electronics industries, will 
further expand at a rate of 15-20 percent per year through 1995. 


Medical Equipment: The medical equipment market on Taiwan is 
growing constantly. Sales are expected to rise an average of 5-10 
percent per year to approximately $420 million in 1995. U.S. firms 
are particularly competitive in the high-end of the market. 


Telecommunications Equipment: The Directorate General of 
Telecommunications will spend $5.4 billion over the next six years 
on an island-wide digital network system. In addition, advanced 
services, such as Intelligent Network and Fiber Optical Loops, will 
be introduced in the 1990s. Purchases of private systems should 
expand by 15-20 percent per year through 1995. 


Semiconductor Manufacturing Equipment: Taiwan is poised to become 
the world's fourth largest semiconductor supplier in the world 
after Japan, the United States, and Korea. The semiconductor 
industry is expected to grow 19 percent annually through 1996. 
Equipment and materials used in original equipment manufacturers 
(OEM) production from wafer fabrication to packaging are needed on 
Taiwan. In 1992, Taiwan purchased equipment totaling $600 million. 


Industrial Process Controls (IPCs): Imports may grow 15 percent 
per year to reach $1.5 billion by 1995. American suppliers are 


highly competitive in electronic/electric IPCs and computer-based 
control systems. 
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Chemical Production Machinery: The Chinese Petrochemical 
Corporation's fifth naphtha cracker, which is scheduled to be 
completed by June 1994, is expected to call for $250 million in 
equipment purchases from foreign suppliers. Significant purchases 
of foreign equipment are also expected for the sixth cracker being 
built by the Formosa Plastics Group (FPG). This project, with a 
total outlay of over $3.3 billion, consists of 26 petrochemical 
plants and one oil refinery. Several of FPG's chemical plants are 
also now beginning expansion. As the supply of basic raw materials 
from the fifth and sixth crackers increases, investments by mid- 
and down-stream firms in the petrochemical industry should be 
significant. Equipment sales in 1992 were $785 million and are 


projected to increase at a rate of 15-20 percent annually through 
1995. 


Computer-Aided Design and Computer-Aided Manufacturing (CAD/CAM): 
In order to upgrade product development capability and accelerate 
production automation as a result of rising labor costs, local 
demand for CAD/CAM systems is mounting. Projected sales will 
increase at a rate of 10-15 percent annually from $155 million in 
1992 through 1995. The United States has controlled about 70 
percent of the import market. 


Refrigeration Equipment: Reflecting economic growth and increased 
living standards, the market for refrigeration equipment is 
expected to expand by 10-15 percent from $590 million in 1992 
through 1995. American suppliers have led the import market for 
household refrigerators since 1986. 


Mass Transportation Equipment and Services: Taiwan's $15 billion 
rapid transit project, to be completed in 1999, will include 
several billion dollars worth of foreign procurement. The $10 
billion Kaohsiung mass rapid transit system, the $10.3 billion west 
coast corridor high-speed railway project, and the new deep-water 
harbor project will offer major opportunities for U.S. engineering 
firms and equipment manufacturers. 


Power Plants: The Taiwan Power Company's (Taipower) plans to build 
a fourth nuclear plant is part of the six-year plan. Although the 
plant still faces opposition from some elected local officials and 
environmental groups, it is moving forward. Foreign equipment 
purchases should amount to $4.2 billion. 


Cosmetics: As disposable income rises on Taiwan, imports of 
cosmetics are growing rapidly. Total imports in 1992 reached $142 
million and are expected to rise 15-20 percent per year through 
1995. 


High-Value Food Products: Fruits and vegetables, high-quality 
beef, and processed foods have high growth potential. The Taiwan 
authorities have set a zero-growth target for the island's 
agricultural sector. This policy, coupled with moves to dismantle 
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high tariff and non-tariff barriers, will likely boost imports of 
U.S. high-value food products during this decade. 


Computer Software: Due in part to the growing awareness of and 
sensitivity toward intellectural property rights, Taiwan's 
purchases of foreign-developed software have expanded rapidly in 


recent years. Estimated import sales in 1992 were valued at $95 
million. 


Building Supplies: Continuous economic growth, along with heavy 
infrastructural investment, is bringing to the Taiwan market 
prosperous sales of construction-related products. The market for 
building supplies, which was valued at $7.8 billion in 1992, will 
continually expand by 10-15 percent per annum through 1995. 


Engineering Plastics: With its large-scale industrial development 
and expanding foreign trade, Taiwan's market for engineering 
plastics is increasing substantially. Projected sales of 
engineering plastics will grow at a rate of 13 percent from $300 
million in 1992 by 1995. 


1993 Trade Shows and Missions 


03/17 03/21 Taipei Int'l Construction Show 

03/27 04/01 Taipei Int'l Machine Tool Show 

05/06 05/09 Taipei Int'l Automobile Show 

05/14 05/18 Software TM 

05/14 05/18 Softex 

06/01 06/05 Computex '93 

07/xx xx/xx Building and Construction Catalog Show 
08/07 08/11 '93 Taipei Int'l Computer Applications Show 
09/09 09/10 Growth Industries Catalog Show 

11/05 11/09 ‘'93 Taiwan Int'l Building Materials Show 
11/12 11/14 Taipei Int'l Medical Equipment & Pharmaceuticals 
Show 

11/12 11/14 Medical Equipment Matchmaker 

12/08 12/12 Int'l Travel Fair 





